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GIFT OF THE DRYDENS 


EDITORIAL 





The late Ellen Andrus Dryden of Chicago was the niece of George 
Eastman. George B. Dryden was his friend; his friend and close com- 
panion on countless excursions into the game forests they loved and, 


_during the holiday season, at the pleasant fireside of the Drydens’ 


Chicago home. 

Seven years ago the Drydens decided to build at Eastman House the 
Theatre which bears their name. Their memorial to George Eastman has 
in six years of its existence been a busier sanctuary than anyone dreamed 
in 1950. Throughout the year, from its stage, lectures and demonstra- 
tions are held by photographic and scientific organizations. 315,685 
Rochesterians and visitors to the city have attended free matinee show- 
ings of early motion pictures. 225,573 persons have taken advantage of 
the evening lectures on the history of the film. 85,913 Rochester school- 
children have enjoyed a break from class-room routine by watching 
movies from the collection, selected by their teachers. Exhibits in the 
spacious Dryden Gallery above the Theatre have brought visitors to 
Eastman House face to face with the work of such photographers as 
Edward Weston, Arthur Rothstein, Margaret Bourke-White, Alfred 
Eisenstaedt, and the great pioneers from Daguerre to Stieglitz. 

But most of all, this enduring gift of the Drydens has made possible 
a unique opportunity for the study, analysis and appreciation of motion 
pictures. A camera can be examined in a case, a photograph enjoyed by 
an individual. But watching a motion picture by one’s self is only a little 
less unfair a way to judge it than it is to study a play by reading it. The 
film is intended as a mass assault on the emotional consciousness of a 
group. Lacking a group response, a film can be misjudged completely 
by the most astute and friendly reviewer. To watch a silent film alone 
or without the kind of music that its makers expected to accompany it 
is almost as much of a handicap to the film as it would be to run a 
dialogue picture with the sound turned off. 

The very tempo of a Harold Lloyd picture, for example, is dictated 
by the spacing of intervals where laughter is expected. To see one of 
Lloyd's carefully constructed works without the rhythmic punctuation 
of audience laughter is to miss an appreciation of his skillful timing. And 
timing and tempo have been in the forefront of most critical analyses of 
the cinema—theories too often formulated with a total disregard of the 
spectator factor in the savoring of a film. 

The student of film, then, the motion picture historian, or just the lover 
of the cinema, should by all means see the moving pictures of the past 
surrounded by friendly watchers. 

Mr. Dryden has made just such ideal re-appraisal of the motion pic- 
ture’s history delightfully possible: The Dryden Theatre is a haven for 
great films and an invitation to new perceptions and deeper understand- 
ing that may well have, somehow, an effect on motion picture history no 
matter what its future. 


James Carp 








A kitchen catastrophe fails to depress Bobby Vernon and Gloria Swanson (left and right). Haystacks and Steeples, 
1916. This was one of a series of comedies featuring the two, directed by Clarence Badger for Mack Sennett. 


Reminascences of the Early Days 


of Movie Comedies 


by Clarence G. Badger 


Mr. Badger was kind enough to set down some 
of his experiences in the early days of the movies 
for IMAGE. Mr. Badger, a native of San Fran- 
cisco, was a partner in a commercial art and 
photoengraving company before they were 
wiped. out by the fire and earthquake in 1906. 
A part-time photoengraving job offered by a 
publishing firm in Los Angeles was a turning 
point in his career because it was there that he 
first became interested in motion pictures. 


I HAD RENTED LIVING QUARTERS in a house not 
far out from the business section of the City. 
From my bedroom window, as it happened, I 
looked straight down at a Motion Picture studio. 
There were a lot of rough-stuccoed buildings 
which were set in an ample area of grounds, the 
latter cluttered with sets of various descriptions. 
All was enclosed by a high wall, also of stucco 
finish. There was a big gate through which 
trucks often passed. 
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I was greatly puzzled by much of what went 
on down there, knowing at the same time that 
there must be some sense to it. An urge to be 
associated with this kind of work gripped me. 
Then, one day, while passing the big gate and 
discovering it to be invitingly ajar, I slipped 
into the studio grounds and made my way un- 
challenged to one of the directors who seem- 
ingly was unoccupied at the moment. Introduc- 
ing myself, I asked him if he would kindly ad- 
vise me as to just how one went about getting 
into the Motion Picture game. He sized me up 
with critical eyes; there was plenty of annoy- 
ance in them, too. “Well, I'll tell you,” he said 
at last, “if you happened to know anything 
about writing and was able to concoct good 
stories, that’d be one way. Good stories are sure 
hard to come by.” 

During the weeks that followed, that Selig 
director's advice giving me no peace of mind, I 
finally went to work, concocting during my 
spare time a dramatic story, which I entitled: 
Lost In Mid-Ocean. } sent it to Vitagraph, their 
studio and offices at that time, the autumn of 











1913—if 1 remember correctly —being in Phila- 
delphia. Vitagraph bought it, paying me thirty- 
five dollars. They produced it in Hollywood, it 
being their first Hollywood production. 

Encouraged by this, the sale of my first Movie 
story, I continued turning them out, sending 
them to all the producing companies then in 
existence. But something was wrong. One by 
one they were returned. At last, the Lubin 
people, whose studio was located in the eastern 
outskirts of Los Angeles, bought one of my 
comedies. Then, after nibbling for weeks at 
several others, they suddenly invited me to join 
their writing staff. I immediately resigned from 
the publishing firm. 

Of course, I knew nothing of how a Motion 
Picture was actually made, the headaches in- 
volved, when I reported that morning at the 
Lubin studio. However, the chief of the writing 
department, a very fine, friendly chap—I do 
wish that I could remember his name—took me 
in hand and explained everything. He taught 
me how to split up a story into scenes, in other 
words, how to write a shooting script. His writ- 
ers were also required to supply cutting instruc- 
tions of all stories of theirs that went into pro- 
duction. These cutting instructions accompanied 
each picture when shot, back East to Lubin’s 
laboratory, which was located in Philadelphia, 
I believe, where all the processing and cutting 
was done. Hence, none of us saw what our pic- 
tures looked like until they were shown on the 
screen in some Los Angeles theatre. A certain 
quota of comedies and dramas was required of 
me. This was when I wrote The Death Trap. 
I was just getting into my stride with this com- 
pany, some three or four months after joining it, 
when, without warning or disclosed reason, the 
whole outfit was disbanded, closed up by the 
head office back East. 

Once again I started writing and peddling 
movie stories, only this time in scenario form. 
Nothing happened. The weeks passed. Then, 
when things were at their worst, Universal stu- 
dio, which was then located in Hollywood on 
the corner of Sunset Boulevard and Vine Street, 
and practically surrounded by orange groves, 
bought three of my comedies and at the same 
time invited me to join their writing staff. With 
inward relief and much elation, I accepted their 
invitation. One of Universal’s comedy directors, 
Allen Curtis, had had a lot to do with them 
buying those three comedies. Curtis even talked 
the manager, Isadore Bernstein, into attaching 


me to his outfit as his exclusive writer. 

Allen Curtis was a very fine man, and I owed 
much to him for the advice which he gave me 
at this point of my career in pictures. He was 
turning out three or four Joker Comedies every 
two weeks. Of course, they were only one reel- 
ers, but even so I was kept pretty busy. The 
leading comedian was Max Asher. There was 
also another comedian with the Joker outfit, a 
young man named Bobby Vernon. He was very 
clever. There was also a clever young comedi- 
enne with the outfit. Her name was Louise 
Fazenda. 

Sometime during October, 1915, I received 
a letter from the then head of Keystone’s writ- 
ing department, offering me a job on his staff. 
His name was Hampton Del Ruth. The money 
he offered me was twice the amount I was 
receiving from Universal. 

As, at that time, Keystone Comedies ranked 
high at the box office and were, besides, built 
around such popular personalities as Mabel 
Normand, Charlie Chaplin, Roscoe Arbuckle, 
Polly Moran, Chester Conklin, Mack Swain, 
Ford Sterling, and many others, I decided that 
Del Ruth’s offer presented me with an oppor- 
tunity too good to miss. Resigning from Uni- 
versal, I phoned Del Ruth to this effect. He told 
me to report at his office at the Keystone studio 
at nine the following Monday morning. 

I reported as instructed, but Del Ruth was 
not in evidence. There were three or four men 
of different ages occupying his office, evidently 
waiting for him. One of them I recognized, a 
script writer I had known at Lubin’s. Del Ruth 
finally appeared, and after briskly greeting us, 
seated himself at his desk and leaning far back 
in his chair ordered us to listen carefully to what 
he was about to say. He then proceeded to out- 
line to us a slap-stick comedy story. It was full 
of action and I judged it should make a pretty 
good Keystone. After Del Ruth had sketched 
through it, he said that his department, includ- 
ing himself, had been wrestling with the idea 
for weeks, and that after all their work it still 
appeared hopeless. This was because of a snag 
they were up against, a problem right in the 
middle of the story they just could not solve. 

By this time I had awakened to the fact that 
all these attentive listeners in Del Ruth’s office 
were screen writers, and that, like myself, each 
had received from the chief here, the same invi- 
tation that I had to join his department; and 
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This scene from A Dash of Courage (1916) shows director Badger continuing 
the Sennett tradition of bungling police, fast pace and collision. 


that further, also like myself, this was their first 
morning on the job. 

Continuing on, Del Ruth now addressed us 
something like this: “You can see, fellers, with 
your experience, we got a knockout story here 
if we can only find some way to hook-up that 
wide-open gap in the middle of it where Mabel 
is dragged into the old barn. I'd hate to have to 
chuck this story into the ash can after all the 
weeks we've been sweating on it. Sennett’d 
throw a fit and give my boys the gate sure as 
hell. Fellers, I’m going over that situation again. 
Listen carefully, because I’m counting on you 
to figure out a way to close that gap. Remember 
the ‘heavy’ has chucked Charlie, our ‘hero’ into 
the basket of the balloon. He’s cut the balloon 
loose. The big bag is hurtlin’ zenithwards a 
mile a minute. And don’t forget the storm. Good 
— you got all that? All right! Now the ‘heavy’ 
grabs Mabel. Remember she’s all tied up. Well, 
he throws her over his shoulder and beats it to 
the old barn. Takes her inside. Got that? Thun- 
der and lightning and all that stuff! The ‘heavy’ 
now carries Mabel up the ladder into the hay- 
loft. He chucks her onto the hay. Talk about 
red-hot! The story is terrific—up to this point. 
You all can see that! Now we come to the snag 
—right here..A gap as wide as the world!” 

“At this critical point we must pull a rescue,” 
he went on. “Must save Mabel. Right? Who 
saves her? Our ‘hero’ Charlie, of course. But 
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how?” he asked, pounding his desk. “There’s 
your snag, fellers — right there! Charlie must 
rescue Mabel. But how can he, I say? He’s up 
in the air, isn’t he? And this storm he’s in, is the 
worst storm pictures ever saw, isn’t it? But he 
must save her! Get that? ‘Hero’ must save ‘girl.’ 
No one else can—that’s a cinch! It isn’t done in 
pictures.” 

“Now, fellers,” he said, with a gesture of dis- 
missal, “scram out on to the lot and browse 
around by yourselves, each on his own, and 
think hard about this situation. Fill in the gap 
if you can. If you figure you've hit on the an- 
swer, get busy on your typewriter. Hand your 
solution all written out to my secretary this 
afternoon before you check out.” 

I found a quiet corner at one end of a huge 
stage and went to work concentrating. But the 
corner I had selected proved to be too close to 
the studio swimming pool, for presently a bevy 
of Sennett’s bathing beauties, in brief nothings, 
appeared and started frolicking in the pool. I 
moved to another corner of the stage, a spot 
much more suitable for concentrating upon my 
story problem. 

This was it: The storm rages. Mabel is strug- 
gling with the ‘heavy’ up in the hayloft. Charlie 
is up in the air in the basket of the balloon... 
Well, I would have the balloon madly whirled 
and tossed about—by the worst storm “pictures 
ever saw.” At the extreme, most critical moment 














in our ‘girl's’ life, | would have the basket crash 
smack into the hayloft window, catapulting 
Charlie like a rocket into the hayloft, and land 
him, an angel from heaven, into the midst of the 
‘heavy’ and ‘girl’ problem. 

Then I would have our ‘hero’ knock the 
‘heavy’ cold, throw him into the balloon basket 
—still out the window, caught on some projec- 
tion—tear the balloon loose to hurtle zenith- 
wards bearing a chagrinned ‘heavy,’ the ‘boy’ 
and ‘girl then going into a clinch. 

With a measure of hesitation I duly typed the 
above, signed it, and handed it to the chief's 
secretary that afternoon. 

I was naturally on edge as to whether or not 
my solution had been acceptable when I arrived 
at the studio the next morning. No mention was 
made of it, however, and so I decided to ask no 
questions. I was assigned to work in collabora- 
tion with a group of Keystone writers — old 
hands they were — on an entirely different story. 
What puzzled me was those writers I had seen 
the day before in Del Ruth’s office. None of 
them was in evidence. 

Several days later, my anxiety growing, I 
asked these fellows I was working with about 
it. They howled with laughter. “Good Lord, 
Badger,” one of them burst out, “aren’t you 
awake yet to what the chief was pulling? Why, 
a stunt he pulls on writers—all he can rake up— 
every few weeks. But you'd better keep it under 
your hat, now you're set with us. A method he 
uses to find writers with the Keystone ‘slant!’ 
You're in—well, I guess because you showed 
him in that test you had our ‘slant.’” 

Mack Sennett certainly was a past master in 
the art of producing comedy entertainment; a 
genius in the art of inventing humorous situ- 
ations. It was he who invented the Keystone 
‘slant.’ He was extremely critical, his biting 
criticisms applied to everyone alike—actors, 
writers, and directors as well. 

The stories for Keystone Comedies, as con- 
structed by Sennett’s writers, never existed on 
paper. They were simply ‘fished for,’ created 
by being built up bit by bit, and carried in the 
writer's heads. The director assigned always 
took part in the story conferences. It was up to 
him to memorize the story, the ‘gags’ and situ- 
ations agreed upon. Incidentally, a session of 
Keystone writers, in the heat of a ‘palaver,’ ex- 
pressing their ideas with rhapsodical antics, 
explosive and salty exclamations, was likened 


to a gathering of badly deranged lunatics. 

I had never entertained an ambition to be a 
director. They had my sympathy. As a scenario 
writer I had but to invent stories. I could write 
into them scenes such as train wrecks, earth- 
quakes, fires, floods; no matter the technical 
difficulties involved to film, and then noncha- 
lantly hand the responsibility, with its head- 
aches and nervous indigestion, over to the 
director. 

Late one afternoon, after the completion of 
a rehearsal of a story unusually ambitious for 
Keystone, Mr. Sennett, about to leave the stage, 
suddenly paused, and then approaching me, 
said: “Badger, dig yourself up an assistant and 
cameraman and shove this picture off.” Turning 
abruptly, he strode away. 

I stared after him, stunned. Into my mind 
flashed all the difficult scenes woven into the 
picture, several of which I had proposed my- 
self! 

“Just a minute, Mr. Sennett!” I exploded, 
dashing after him, “I'm not a director! I’m a 
writer! I don’t want to be a director!” 

“Well, maybe I'll change your mind for you,” 
he growled, continuing across the studio 
grounds. 

The comedian who was playing the star role, 
while a clever pantomimist, proved, after I got 
the picture into production, to be the last word 
temperamentally speaking. The one fly in the 
ointment in this, my first directing effort. In- 
clined to be a little hot-headed myself, in those 
days, we often crossed swords, although not 
seriously. All else going smoothly, I finally fin- 
ished A Modern Enoch Arden. 

Then, with that picture no more than out of 
my hair, Mr. Sennett assigned me a second one 
to direct, Gypsy Joe—with my star that same 
temperamental comedian! A real explosion, 
with open war finally declared, happened one 
morning on a Santa Monica beach where I had 
an important scene to make in the surf with this 
temperamental chap and several hundred ex- 
tras. 

The extras, all costumed, were to be frantic 
villagers hell-bent to save a baby afloat in a bar- 
rel just beyond the surf line. But my ‘hero,’ of 
course, must be the one to reach the baby first. 
He knew how to swim. I had made certain of 
that, as I had with each extra. Carefully ex- 
plaining the scene to them all, I told them, fur- 
ther, that I wanted the first shot at it to be it, 
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because if anything went wrong once they got 
wet, I would be faced with loss of valuable time 
drying their costumes before another try could 
be made. 

The barrel was dumped into the ocean from 
a boat. The baby —dummy, of course — was 
placed inside. The boat cleared and the cam- 
eras started turning. At my signal my ‘hero’ 
dashed into the water, followed shortly by the 
crowd of extras. 

When waist deep in the water, my ‘hero’ sud- 
denly stopped, the villagers sweeping past him 
plunging into the breakers hell-bent for the bar- 
rel. My ‘hero’ just stood there, the water swirl- 
ing about his waist, a picture of shivering de- 
jection. I hurled a couple of unkind remarks at 
him. He started wading ashore. Dashing out to 
him, I demanded his reason for ruining the 
scene. His reason stunned me. 

The water was altogether too cold, he 
snapped, declaring that if I ever expected him 
to make that scene, I would have to find a beach 
with warmer water! I saw red, just lost control. 
What I said to him was plenty. Muttering oaths 
and threats, he climbed into his car and drove 
off. 


There being nothing else I could do about it, 
I ordered everybody back to the studio. When 
I arrived there myself, Mr. Sennett was waiting 
for me. I soon learned that my ‘hero’ had beaten 
me by quite a margin. I listened now, to the 
boss rage. I told him my side of the story, but 
it did not make any difference. He still raged. 
Thousands of dollars down the drain! A fine 
mess I had made of it! I should have found him 
a warmer ocean! “Get going with that bird even 
if you have to crawl to him on your knees and 
apologize!” he threw at me. 

But ‘that bird’ scorned my apology. However, 
I finally did finish the picture. My ‘hero’ prom- 
ised Mr. Sennett to complete his role provid- 
ing I promised to keep out of his sight. So, 
having agreed, I would sit in a car a block or so 
away and through field glasses watch my as- 
sistant carry on. A scene shot, he would mount 
his bicycle and hurry to me for further instruc- 
tions. This went on to the bitter end —as it 
proved to be for my ‘hero.’ He was then given 
the gate. 

And me? Well, I was ordered back to ‘gags,’ 
Mr. Sennett telling me, without mincing words, 
that with my temperament I would never be 





The Sennett tradition also featured violence and incongruity: Fatty Arbuckle (left) 


as a minstrel charmer (1914). 
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any good as a director, that he had been mis- 
taken about me. But I had had a taste of direct- 
ing and craved more, and although I obeyed 
Mr. Sennett’s order, I did so vowing that if ever 
again an opportunity to direct presented itself, 
I would prove to him that not only had I learned 
my lesson about temperament, but also about 
plenty else. 

One afternoon — about six weeks later — the 
studio manager burst into my office with the 
news that an urgent order for some ‘quickies’ 
had come from New York and that I had been 
listed to direct one of them. I was to get busy 
immediately. “Sennett says you are to dope out 
your own story and that any kind'll do.” 

My vow flashed to mind. “How about the 
cast?” I inquired hopefully, poker-faced. Given 
popular players and comedians, those fast for- 
mulating plans then racing through my head 
would stand a good chance of success. 

“Don’t worry about the cast,” he replied, 
“doesn’t matter a damn who's in it. Oh, yes, — 
that reminds me, Sennett’s just put a couple of 
people in stock — new-comers. The thing is, he’s 
got his doubts about them, particularly the 
dame; that is, for Keystones.” 

“Why tell me about it?” I burst out, filled 
with sudden worrying premonition of what was 
coming. 

“Hold your horses, I'm coming to that,” he 
said. “Well, Sennett wants you to slip them into 
your cast; you know, try them out —see if 
they're really any good for Keystones.” 

My heart sank. “Well, — anyway — what are 
they like?” 

“Hell, I've only had a glimpse of them,” he 
answered. “Don’t even know their names yet. 
Dame’s a brunette, I could see that. Other one’s 
a big bohunk kind of guy. Good ‘heavy’ type, 
I'd say—but suit yourself. Anyway, you're 
saddled with them, son.” 

“Well, in this evident emergency,” I came 
back hotly, “I don’t think it’s fair of Sennett 
saddling me with greenhorns like this! I want 
to talk to him. Where is he?” 

“On a train bound for New York — left this 
morning. Didn’t know himself when he'd be 
back. Be weeks, I guess.” 

“All right, then,” I said calming down, “please 
have them report here in the morning at nine.” 

They showed up on the dot. The girl I judged 
to be about eighteen. I was surprised, pleasantly 
so. She was charming. Her figure was petite and 
shapely. Her face and eyes were unusually 


Another Mack Sennett trademark was the bathing girl, 
here exemplified by Phyllis Haver. Director Badger trans- 
formed the bathing girls into a luscious harem for his 
comedy The Sultan's Wife (1917). 


beautiful, a kind of winsome, appealing beauty. 
She radiated personality. At least, I thought, I 
will have outstanding beauty and personality in 
my ‘quickie.’ 

I asked her to remove her hat, a narrow- 
brimmed, flower-decorated straw of the style of 
those days. She stood there fingering it nervous- 
ly as I studied her. 

“I don’t believe I’ve heard your name,” I said. 

“Gloria Swanson,” she informed me. 

“Well, don’t be nervous, Miss Swanson,” I 
said, “be yourself — might as well now as any 
time. We are going to see a lot of each other dur- 
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ing the next few weeks, you know. Come on 
now — relax.” 

“Yes, — of course,” she said, smiling. 

Yes, she had definite possibilities for mv 
‘heroine.’ However, the important thing was, 
could she act? 

I sized up the big chap. He was the rugged 
type. He was slouching against the door jamb 
twirling his hat. 

“And your name?” I asked him. “I don’t be- 
lieve I’ve heard it, either.” 

“Wallace Beery — Wally’s all right with me.” 
His voice was deep and resonant. 

“Any acting experience — Wally?” 

“Why, — didn’t you catch any of my Swede 
Comedies? I did a series of them for Essanay 
back in Chicago.” 

Yes, I recalled them now and told him so. 
Things were getting better. He would make a 
perfect ‘heavy.’ 

“That’s where I met Gloria,” he went on, 
“back there at Essanay’s. She’s had some exper- 
ience — got it there. The two of us thought we'd 
crash Hollywood and, — well, see if we could 
make the grade.” 

“I'm pleased to hear you say that,” I said, 
“because, Wally, — and this includes you, too, 
Gloria — I'll prophesy here and now that if you 
both play ball with me during the making of our 
picture, you'll be able to consider yourselves as 
having crashed Hollywood when it’s finished. I 
have my reasons for saying this. We haven't a 
story yet, so the first thing we'll have to do is to 
dope one out. They both stared at me. “Yes,” I 


Cops were invariably stupid and ineffectual in the Sennett 
comedies. Charles Murray in The Noise of Bombs (1914). 
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went on, “I want your help on the story; I'll need 
all the help I can get.” 

About then, Bobby Vernon, who was now a 
Keystoner, popped his head in the door. He had 
been ordered to report to me, he said. I wel- 
comed him with open arms; he would be such 
an asset in the cast! 

It was a fine sunny day. I took Gloria, Wally, 
and Bobby for a walk. We climbed to the top of 
a grass-clad hill which overlooked the Keystone 
studios. There I divulged my pent-up plans. I 
had a lot of things to prove to Mr. Sennett, I told 
them, and, ‘quickie’ or not, this was my chance. 
I assured them that if by our joint efforts a 
knockout job did result, not only myself, but all, 
would be well set in pictures. They agreed, most 
enthusiastically, to do their best. It was a whole- 
hearted response. 

We went to work then and there ‘fishing’ for 
a suitable story theme. Enthusiasm grew. Bobby 
Vernon had a wonderful inborn sense of com- 
edy. Gloria Swanson was radiant. She sparkled 
with ideas. Wallace Beery the same. A fresh and 
interesting story started growing. 

We gathered in my office each morning for 
the next three days, zealously polishing up the 
story. Then we went into production. The last 
scene ‘shot,’ it was then up to the cutting room 
boys to put our picture together. 

I automatically returned to ‘gags’ and carried 
on there. Mr. Sennett was still in New York. 
Then, one morning, a week or so later, as I was 
starting up the steps that led to the studio cafe, 
I received a terrific, teeth-jarring wallop on my 
back, hearing at the same time a familiar sono- 
rous voice bellow: 

“It's a bear, Badger! A bear!” 

I whirled smack into the grinning face of the 
boss — Mack Sennett. “Why — why — Mr. Sen- 
nett! — you back?” I gasped out in‘surprise. “I 
didn’t know — what's a bear?” 

“Well, what do you think?” he roared. “Have 
a guess! Your ‘quickie’ with those two new peo- 
ple, Swanson and Beery, of course!” 

“You've — well — seen it then?” I said, strug- 
gling to be casual. 

“Sure have seen it! Had the boys run it off for 
me last night, first thing after I got here from 
New York. Del Ruth had tipped me. Cutting’s 
still a bit rough, but it’s all there.” He gripped 
my arm. “Listen, come along up to the cafe and 
have some ham and eggs with me. I want to talk 
to you.” 

Then, over the ham and eggs: “I'll tell you 








Contrasts were also worked hard in the Sennett films: Fatty Arbuckle surrounds 
a trombone in The Village Scandal (1915). 


one thing, Clarence Badger,” he said, “you're all 
wet if you think your picture is going out as a 
‘quickie.’ Not on your sweet life! It’s going out 
as a top-notch Keystone!” 

He glanced at me sharply, studied my face for 
some moments, then suddenly grinned, his eyes 
twinkling; bursting out with: “Just can’t get 
over it — those two new people! That Swanson 
dame’s sure got it — swell. That Beery bird, too 
— great. And Vernon — what a revelation! You 
know, Badger, I’ve been thinking the three of 
them should be teamed together — make a great 
team — sure-fire box office.” 

Mr. Sennett, then suddenly discovering his 
business manager entering the cafe, called to 
him, inviting him to take a chair at our table. 
When seated, Mr. Sennett said to him: “You're 
just the person I wanted to see. George, I want 
you to tear up Badger’s contract. He’s rated as a 
writer in it, you know. So I want you to write 
him a new one —a director’s. Oh, and another 


thing, I don’t want any other director on the lot 
getting more money than him. Fix that up too, 
George.” 

He tured to me with: “That's that. Now lis- 
ten — yes, I've made up my mind — I want you 
to get going on a series of Keystones with Swan- 
son, Beery, and Vernon, all having the same 
comedy box office appeal as has this one you've 
just turned out...” 

And so began the series of Keystone comedies 
I made with Gloria Swanson; which — to name a 
few — included: Haystacks and Steeples, The 
Nick of Time Baby, Teddy at the Throttle, The 
Pullman Bride, Whose Baby. Gloria Swanson 
was wonderful to work with. Even then, in 
those, her youthful days, she was most talented, 
appealing and charming; definitely possessing 
screen personality to such an outstanding de- 
gree, that it was easy to foresee she would go a 
long way in pictures. 
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The Interpretative Photography of Lewis W. Hine 


by Robert Doty 


At the time of Hine’s death a group of friends created a Memorial Com- 
mittee led by Walter Rosenblum. Their purpose was to insure that the 
collection of prints and negatives, which even then had suffered some 
loss, would remain alive and in the public domain. It was because of this 
great interest that the collection was given to Eastman House in 1955. 


DOCUMENTARY PHOTOGRAPHY HAS BECOME A 
DYNAMIC AND POWERFUL WEAPON in the search 
. for the truth. One of the finest examples of this 
sort of documentary photography is the work of 
Lewis Hine. For he devoted his entire life to 
endeavoring to reveal the truth. Through pho- 
tography he interpreted both the good and evil 
which he saw in the world around him. Deeply 
moved by the suffering of the unfortunate, he 
sought to bring them aid by photography. The 
photographs he presented to the public were 
documents of injustices which he felt must be 
made known. His photography became an en- 
during record of his crusade to interpret and 
present the truth of social conditions. 

Hine taught himself how to use a camera in 
1903. At that time photographic apparatus had 
been perfected to a point where hand camera 
work was rapidly becoming the standard of the 
photographic world. Moreover, the work of the 
amateur often showed more imagination and 
originality than that of the professional. Two 
fine examples of this fact are, Street Life In 
London by J. Thomson and Adolphe Smith, 
written in 1875, and, How the Other Half Lives 
by the great humanitarian Jacob Riis, published 
in 1890. Both of these works were illustrated by 
photographs, and both were studies of the suf- 
fering, poverty and horrible conditions existing 
in the slums of London and New York, respec- 
tively. Both are memorable, not only because 
they were part of the beginning of the use of 
photography as a means of social documenta- 
tion, but also, because they were part of the 
rapidly growing movement for social reform. 

is movement was a new force in both Euro- 
pean and American thought of the nineteenth 
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and early twentieth centuries. The leaders were 
determined to purify the corruption of society 
brought about by the rapid industrial and popu- 
lation growth of the nineteenth century. Typical 
of their work was the New Freedom of Wood- 
row Wilson, the welfare work of Jane Addams, 
and the writings of the “Muckrakers.” This 
Progressive Movement, as it came to be known 
gained force during the last years of the nine- 
teenth century, and Lewis Hine was one of the 
many young students who felt its inspiration. 

He was born in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, on Sep- 
tember 26, 1874. After a succession of jobs as a 
laborer, he began his education by taking exten- 
sion courses. Later in the State Normal School at 
Oshkosh, he met Frank A. Manny the Principal. 
Manny encouraged Hine, who at that time was 
studying art, to prepare for a career in teaching. 
Thus assured, he enrolled in the University of 
Chicago. The intellectual colony of Chicago was 
a hotbed of the reform movement, and as a 
young impressionable student, he was apparent- 
ly intensely stimulated. 

Meanwhile, Frank Manny had been ap- 
pointed Principal of the Ethical Culture School 
in New York City. In order to stay with his 
friend and teacher, Hine left Chicago and took a 
position teaching science at the same school. He 
continued his studies in sociology at Columbia 
and New York Universities, receiving a Master's 
Degree in teaching from the latter in 1905. 

About 1903 Manny, while searching for new 
methods of teaching, hit upon dramatizing the 
school activities by photography. Hine became 
his choice for school photographer. Adopting 
the methods he had acquired as a science teach- 
er to learning photography, Hine taught himself 





the intricacies of camera technique simply by 
picking up a camera and using it. By 1905 he 
had mastered the technique well enough to 
make his first great photo series, the immigrants 
at Ellis Island. 

At the turn of the century, lured by the de- 
mand for laborers to work in the new factories, 
thousands of immigrants poured through Ellis 
Island each day. It was a turbulent and dramat- 
ic place as the lonely and frightened immigrants 
were herded through. What impulse took Hine 
there is not recorded, but he had come from 
Wisconsin with its large foreign-born popula- 
tion, and with his perceptions developed by 
teaching and exposure to the reform movement, 
he must have been sympathetic to the tribula- 
tions of the immigrant. Although photography 
was still new to him, this series is one of his best. 
The finest element in these photographs is the 
naiveté of the subjects, matched by the simple 
approach of the photographer. Trust and hope 





were the greatest assets these people were 
bringing with them into their new country, and 
like them, trust and hope were to remain Hine’s 
greatest assets throughout the long and difficult 
career which was to follow. 

The straightforward, simple approach that 
culminated while he was photographing Ellis 
Island was to be the standard of all his work. He 
was interested only in his subject. Choice of 
lighting and camera position were only casual 
considerations, and sometimes an _ obstacle. 
Throughout his career his equipment consisted 
of a four by five Graflex and a five by seven view 
camera. In the earlier years he occasionally had 
to use magnesium flash powder. Explosive and 
tricky, it was a constant menace to both photog- 
rapher and subject. Thus his equipment was as 
simple as his technique. Whether by accident or 
design, it was a technique especially well suited 
to his type of photography. For his work was to 


become a hard, deliberate, assertion of the 





irish steel worker, Homestead, Penn., 1908. 
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truth. With this compelling purpose, photog- 
raphy became his life-work. 

The turning point in his career came in 1908, 
soon after he published his first article on social 
conditions. This article was a description of the 
work of the New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Conditions of the Poor. It was well illus- 
trated with the first of many photographs he was 
to make showing the filth and disease prevalent 
in the slums of New York. A competent job of 
reporting, it attracted the attention of Paul 
Kellogg. Kellogg, as editor of the magazine 
Charities and the Commons (later to become 
The Survey), was also to devote his life to social 
reform. With Kellogg’s encouragement, and the 
promise of means to fulfill his purpose, Hine 
gave up teaching at the Ethical Culture School 
and became a staff photographer for Charities 
and the Commons, to do “social” photography. 
From that moment on his camera was to be a 
research tool in his crusade to lighten the bur- 
den of the unfortunate. 

His first work for Kellogg appeared as an 
article in The Survey entitled, “Immigrant 
Types In the Steel District.” It was part of a 
study directed by Kellogg and published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Entitled, The Pitts- 
burgh Survey, it was an early comprehensive 
study of an industrial community. During these 
early years, under Kellogg’s guidance, Hine be- 
gan his igterpretation of the truth of social con- 
ditions with two major tasks: a survey of the 
atrocious living conditions of the immigrant la- 
borers on the New York State Barge Canal, and 
an investigation of the rapidly growing slums of 
Chicago and Washington. In the pages of The 
Survey his photographs of these, and other cor- 
ruptions, were a strong protest against the de- 
caying elements of society. 

During this period Hine began the work that 
was to be his most significant contribution to 
social reform. The reform movement had begun 
to take hold about 1900 and one of its finest 
achievements was the work of the National 
Child Labor Committee. This Committee was 
formed in 1904, under the leadership of Owen 
R. Lovejoy, to combat what had become one of 
society's atrocities, the employment and mal- 
treatment of young children in factories and oth- 
er manufacturing concerns. In his investigation 
of the life of the poor, Hine had been struck by 
the fact that children from ages six through 
fourteen were made to work in factories requir- 
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ing menial labor, and were forced to operate 
dangerous machinery in squalid and unsanitary 
surroundings. In 1909 several of his first photo 
studies of the abuses and hardships of children 
appeared in The Survey, revealing particularly 
the appalling treatment of minors in the south- 
ern textile mills. This graphic display of evi- 
dence attracted the attention of Lovejoy, who 
promptly decided to appoint Hine staff photog- 
rapher for the National Child Labor Committee. 
Hine devoted all his efforts to this project. It was 
a job to tax the ability of the most skillful inves- 
tigator, and the successful result is a credit to 
Hine’s great personal resources and initiative. 
Not the least of the many obstacles was the hos- 
tility of the mill and factory owners who were 
afraid of what he might reveal. Hine was forced 
to smuggle his camera into mills and factories 
despite threatening foremen. Often he had to 
pose as an insurance salesman or fire inspector. 
Winning the confidence of the children, he 
would interview them while scribbling notes on 
a pad inside his pocket. These would be rewrit- 
ten later, in a legible form. His careful work 
resulted in not only a masterful job of reporting, 
but also some of the most poignant pictures in 
the history of photography. Although taken se- 
cretly, often under poor conditions, almost all 
these photographs are a remarkable interpreta- 
tion of the deep sympathy Hine felt toward his 
subject. He worked constantly, traveling from 
the factories and fields of the South through the 
coal mines of Pennsylvania, to the Panama-Paci- 
fic Exposition (to record the abuses of child per- 
formers), and to the tenements of New York 
to photograph children working far into the 
night on piecework. Besides making the photo- 
graphs which were to be so powerful an in- 
dictment of child labor, he also gathered the 
information to support each picture. Often he 
photographed birth entries in family Bibles to 
obtain proof of his findings. These photographs 
and information formed the backbone of the 
publicity efforts of the National Child Labor 
Committee. They were used to illustrate book- 
lets, posters, magazines, and even as source 
material for several films and dramatizations of 
the tragedy of child labor. The significance of 
Hine’s work for the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee is found in the words of chairman Owen 
R. Lovejoy: 

“The work Hine did for this reform was more 
responsible than all other efforts in bringing the 








Group of Slavic immigrants at Ellis Island, 1905. 








need to public attention. The evils were intellec- 
tually but not emotionally recognized until his 
skill, vision and artistic finesse focussed the 
camera intelligently on these social problems.’” 

Both Hine and his photographs continued to 
work for the National Child Labor Committee 
until well into the thirties. Nor did the other 
squalid aspects of society escape the piercing 
lens of his camera. To publicize the need for 
playgrounds in New York, he roamed the entire 
city photographing children playing among 
the filth and hazards of the streets. With the aid 
of the publications of the Russell Sage Founda- 


1. Owen R. Lovejoy, quoted in P.M.’s Weekly, Aug. 25, 
1940, pp. 48, 49. 








tion, his camera revealed the plight of the slum 
dwellers who were forced to eke out a meager 
existence by doing piecework in sweatshops 
and at home. 

When the war came the Red Cross sent him 
to Europe to record their work in easing the 
burden of the tragedy. Later, with the sociolo- 
gist, Homer Folks, he traveled to the Balkans to 
report on the effect of the disasters of war upon 
the people. This account of human suffering was 
brought to the public through the pages of The 
Survey, in an article entitled, “The Human Cost 
of the War.” 

For over ten years Hine had done his utmost 
to make the world aware of human tragedy and 
suffering. His photography had become an af- 
firmation of his personal fervor to improve social 


Some of the so-called “helpers” in a Georgia cotton mill, so small they had to climb 
onto the frames of the machine to reach, 1909. 
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Girl and dying father, New York tenement, 1910. 


conditions. But while in Europe he was seized 
by a new idea. Why not show what should be 
appreciated, rather than what had been neg- 
lected? While searching mills, mines and fac- 
tories in his pursuit of child labor studies, he had 
found ample opportunity to study and photo- 
graph the working man. Therefore, he decided 
that his photography should hereafter become 
a positive documentation of the satisfaction in 
the life of the laborer. Upon his return to the 
United States, he immediately took his camera 
to railroad yards, docks, post offices, power 
houses, factories and trucking terminals as he 
sought to interpret the lives of the men who 
labor. With the help of Paul Kellogg, the editor, 
once again The Survey magazine became the 
means by which he brought his idea to the 
public. In those pages his photographs were 
proof that the machine age could not suppress 
the worker. For the worker these photographs 
provided a source of pride in his work, for the 
layman, a new realization of the men behind our 


modern industrial age. In 1932 this work culmi- 
nated when he published a portfolio entitled 
Men At Work. Representing his finest studies of 
men on the job, it is a testimonial to the dignity 
of labor. : 

Among his many studies of men-at-work, one 
series stands out above all the others. In 1931 
he was hired to photograph the construction of 
the Empire State Building. And photograph it 
he did, from the bedrock of the foundations to 
the last rivet on the mooring mast. Floor by floor 
he followed the upward progress of the build- 
ing, walking precarious beams, carrying a heavy 
and awkward four by five Graflex, and shooting 
every phase of the construction. Besides being a 
remarkable demonstration of men calmly doing 
a very dangerous job, the astonishing feature of 
these photographs is the impression of the enor- 
mity of the construction work. Although the 
workmen become secondary to the predomi- 
nance of the great structure they are creating, 
the photographs are a fine tribute to their suc- 
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cess in completing such a Herculean task. 
Hine’s interests were too lively and varied for 
him to be content with one job at a time. He 
extended his idea of positive documentation to 
publicizing the role of the welfare organizations 
within the nation. For the Red Cross he photo- 
graphed the Emergency Relief Program in ac- 
tion in the drought areas of the Mississippi 
Valley, and for the Milbank Memorial Fund, 
their rural nursing and other health programs. 
In the thirties the government enlisted the aid 
of photographers and publicity to inform the 
public of federal projects planned to restore our 
economy. To show the nature and extent of 
government relief programs Hine was engaged 
to make a photo survey of the Tennessee Valley 
Project, and later he photographed the work 
camps of the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration in the State of New York. Then in 1936 
he became chief photographer for the National 
Research Project of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. For several months he ranged from 
heavy industry to antiquated craft shops photo- 
graphing and gathering information, forming a 


Directing hook globe, Empire State Building, 1931. 
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comprehensive study of American industry to 
aid the work of the W.P.A. It was Lewis Hine’s 
last project. In December of 1940 he died after 
a short illness. 

Hine had begun his career as a teacher and 
for him photography became a means of teach- 
ing, a means of interpreting and communicating 
what he saw and felt. His photographs became 
not only a record of the truth as he saw it, but 
also an expression of his personal fervor to re- 
veal the truth. To accomplish his objectives his 
interest went beyond simply making the photo- 
graph and centered on its use as an appeal for 
the oppressed. Thus he became a pioneer in the 
use of the camera as a tool for social research 
and photography as a weapon in a cause. He 
created a form of photography rich with his own 
personal traits; the pity and sympathy of the 
Child Labor Series, the hope in the faces of the 
immigrants of Ellis Island, and the pride of the 
workmen in their jobs. By making photography 
work to aid and enrich the lives of these people, 
Lewis Hine fulfilled a service to humanity and 
photography. 
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New York slum kid. 











Worker in the heart of a turbine, 1925. 
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DUFF GREEN (1791-1875), American journalist DANIEL WEBSTER (1782-1852), American lawyer 
and politician. Daguerreotype, 13.9 x 10.6 and statesman. Daguerreotype, 23.8 x 18.5 
cm. Maker not known. (Neg. 3656) cm., by Southworth & Hawes, 1852. Boyer 
coll. (Neg. 3658) 
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GROUP OF WOMEN AND GIRLS. Daguerreotype, 
14 x 10.9 cm. Maker not known. (Neg. 3662) 





WOMAN WiTH CHILD AND CHINA DOG. Daguer- 


reotype, 8.2 x 6.9 cm., by S. C. Carleton, 
about 1850. (Neg. 3665) 
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George Eastman House Collections 


SOUTHWORTH & HAWES COLLECTION 


Albert Sands Southworth (1811-1894) and Jo- 
siah Johnson Hawes (1808-1901) the leading 
daguerreotypists in Boston, if not in the world, 
were partners from 1843 to 1865, when South- 
worth gave up photography and became a 
handwriting expert. Hawes carried on the studio 
until his death in 1901. Like a good New Eng- 
lander he saved everything—including all the 
daguerreotypes which were not chosen by the 
sitter. As the firm was proud of their work (they 
boasted that they individually posed every por- 
trait and did not, like the majority of daguerreo- 
typists employ “operators” for the purpose) they 
took several daguerreotypes at a sitting. 

In 1935 Edward Southworth Hawes—the son 
and nephew of the firm members (Hawes mar- 
ried Southworth’s sister)—put the cream of the 
collection on sale. Eventually the majority of 
the portraits of celebrities entered the collection 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. What re- 
mained were acquired by Alden Scott Boyer, 
who presented them to Eastman House. With 
the exception of the portrait of Daniel Webster 
(already described), the daguerreotypes are 
without exception of unknown men and women. 
Photographically, as the typical examples re- 
produced on this page show, they are superb. 
All told there are 486 daguerreotypes, ranging 
from full plate to one-sixth plate in size. 

Boyer also acquired the correspondence and 
papers of the firm which dates back to 1841 
when Southworth began business with a Joseph 
Pennell of Aridover, Mass. There are 1434 items 
in this unique collection. The most interesting 
letters are from photographers — both famous 
(Brady, Langenheim, Mayall) and unknown. 
Letters from the firm’s pupils give us an inti- 
mate glimpse into the problems which the 
daguerreotypist faced. Invoices and business 
records provide valuable clues to the economics 
of the profession. Abstracts of the 1841-1846 
correspondence have been made. 
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INDEX TO MOTION PICTURE STUDY COLLECTION 


THE ENCHANTED GLASSES 


1907. Produced in France by Pathé Fréres. 300 
feet, 16mm silent positive. 





The trick work achieved in films before 1910 has 
not been surpassed in the years of much vaunted 
technical superiority. Edwin Porter in the United 
States, Melies and Zecca in France seem to have 
been able to accomplish anything that has since 
issued from modern optical printers or special ef- 
fects departments. The five dancers appear in the 
glasses bit by bit as the glasses are filled, first full- 
length, then in close-ups. The film is lavish in an 
impressive variety of movie magic. The original 
print was hand-tinted in four different colors. 


THE BATTLE IN THE CLOUDS 


1909. Produced in Great Britain by Charles Urban. 
850 feet, 35mm positive. 





This film is a most remarkable instance of the antici- 
pation of history in a motion picture. An air armada 
is shown attacking Great Britain. Enemy bombard- 
iers are shown cone airships, using Cedi. 
Railroads, switching stations, and homes are shown 
under the bombing attack. An armored car is de- 
stroyed, homes are bombed out, and a whole city 
seen in flames. Defending planes fly into combat 
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with the attacking airships and one of the planes is 
shot down by the invaders. The day is saved by the 
hero who defeats the enemy with a deadly and ef- 
fective guided missile. The energetic pioneer whose 
British firm made this astonishing film, was an 
American who went to London for the Edison in- 
terests but who soon formed his own organization, 
the Warwick Trading Company. A copy of this 
film was carefully eeereel | in Germany by the 
Reichsfilmarchiv during the rule of the Thard Reich 
under Hitler. 


LE FILS DU DIABLE FAIT LA NOCE EN PARIS 
(The Devil's Son Makes a Night of It in Paris) 


1906. Produced in France by Pathé Fréres. Directed 
by Lepine and Chaumont. 325 feet, 16mm positive. 





The first scene of this engaging — begins in 
Hell where the devil’s son is seen to be ailing. His 


physician prescribes a visit to Paris. The story of his 
adventures is told with the use of elaborate sets and 
costumes along with location shots on the streets of 
Paris. There are some very curious scenes in which 
bewildered street crowds (not part of the plot) 
throng to see the costumed envoys from Hell who, 
parked in their 1906 auto on a main boulevard, scat- 
ter coins amongst the watchers. The devil’s boy 
eventually meets a charming girl on earth and takes 
her to Hell where all then appears to be sweetness 
and light. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CANON PHOTOGRAPHY, by Jacob Deschin. San Francisco, 
Camera Craft Pub. Co., 1957. 192 pp. 223 illust., $5.95. 


Canon Photography, contrary to expectation, 
is not a book for the Military, but is a working 
manual of 35mm photography with the Jap- 
anese cameras, the Canon V and IVS2. Mr. 
Deschin writes manuals of excellent quality and 
this is no exception; so it can be recommended 
without reservation to anyone who expects to, 
or owns one of these cameras. 

The format again is the one favored by Cam- 
era Craft for these books. Handy in size, and 
interlards manual material with excellent photo- 
graphs made with these cameras. The pictures, 
often by Japanese photographers, give a new 
atmosphere to the whole; Eugene Smith, liberal- 
ly represented, raises the picture standard 
considerably. 

Minor WHITE 


NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION by Jurgen Ruesch and 
Weldon Kees. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1956. 205 pp and over 300 illust. $7.50. 


That a psychiatrist and a poet should collabo- 
rate on much of anything is a surprise. It is still 
more surprising that such a pair should under- 
take to write and illustrate a book that explores 
the rich field of gesture, symbol, sign and all the 
rest of the thousands of ways that people com- 
municate with each other by everything except 
spoken language. 

Dr. Ruesch is the Director of Research at the 
Langly Porter Clinic and Associate Professor of 
Psychiatry at the California School of Medicine. 
The late Mr. Kees was a poet, critic and film 
producer. According to the introductory dis- 
course the seemingly strange collaboration is 
actually not far-fetched. They explain that when 
verbal statements are dealt with, long intervals 
can occur between answers; minutes in practice, 
months, even years when verbal communication 
is committed to the printed page. Under these 
conditions verbal investigation by students is 
not only possible but accurate. When, however, 
the area of study is, for instance, the grimace 
that accompanies a verbal statement, or a smile 
that identifies a sarcastic statement as friendly 
rather than hostile, then spur-of-the-moment 
measures must be taken. The customary verbal 
means are too slow; and the usual academic 
practices miss the whole manner in which com- 





munication is achieved by the individual. 

In the words of the authors “visual analogies,” 
for instance a model of a house to communicate 
what a house is, is more useful in investigating 
nonverbal communication than the “digital” sys- 
tems such as numbers and the phonetic alpha- 
bet. And the poet, accustomed to working in 
the atmosphere of immediacy, can keep the in- 
vestigation at an intuitive level. 

The authors used cameras to capture the evi- 
dence of the hundreds of different nonverbal 
situations codified. The individual pictures are 
often humorous, delightful, and always informa- 
tional. As they report, for instance, a simple flat 
barber pole, an arrow and a door, one knows 
instantly what is meant and derives some esthet- 
ic pleasure out of the economy and, in the 
mathematician’s sense, elegance of the photo- 
graph. So far as photography goes, the book 
makes us realize how heavily camera work itself 
leans on the nonverbal communication of peo- 
ple for its own communicative power. 

When the authors appraise their own meth- 
ods of investigation, photography comes in for 
some thought. It is their contention that both 
still and movie photography distort. The former 
because the viewer is tempted to believe that 
the event captured existed for some time and 
may still exist; ie. it distorts and telescopes 
time. Motion pictures present a predigested suc- 
cession of events that easily disguises the prej- 
udiced emphasis of the producer. Yet for all 
the shortcomings, they acknowledge stills and 
movies to be the ideal medium for evoking the 
“how” that words are incapable of expressing. 

The book with its rapid-paced catalogue of 
hundreds of conscious and unconscious signs, 
gestures and symbolic actions, has a serious 
purpose behind it. The authors are somewhat 
worried over our present civilization’s overbal- 
ance towards word saying. They feel that when 
verbalizations become almost words for their 
own sake, and when they are not checked 
against what they purport to stand for, distor- 
tions in human relations can and do happen. 
They feel that nonverbal varieties of communi- 
cation, because they are immediate, tied to ac- 
tual events, are not prone to bring about such 
distortions. And they conclude that only by a re- 
newal of emphasis on the individual and his 
intuitive use of nonverbal communication can 
a sense of proportion and dignity be restored to 
human relations. 
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